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ABSTRACT 

Observations suggest that li-month-old children show 
little evidence of possession rules, while 18- and 24-month-olds are 
still coming to differentiate purely personal possession rules from 
shared possession rules that take into account the other child's 
status or rights as a possessor. Children 12 months old exhibited the 
highest frequency of ;»ttempts to take one another's toys and the 
lowest frequency of positive object contacts such as sharing, joint 
play, and cooperation. For 24-month-olds, the pattern was reversed; 
children 18 months old fell intermediate between the youngest and 
oldest children in the sample. Oldest children more frequently 
mediated their possession exchanges with language, particularly with 
self-possession related language. Children 12 months of age were 
equally likely to resist attempts to take their toy, regardless of 
how long they themselves had been in possession of it or whether the 
taker had previously played with the toy. Children 18 and 24 mont'.is 
old were more likely to resist an attempt by another to take 
possession of a toy when the taker had not previously played with it, 
and least likely to resist if the taker had played with the toy 
extensively during the previous 30 minutes. The 24-month-olds also 
resisted more intensely if the taker had not had prior possession, 
and they additionally differentiated between whether the taker had 
played with the toy only briefly or for an extended period. (RH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Investigators have recently bccone iLtereated in the toddler* • 
developing understanding of rules that regulate social exchange vith peers, 
particalarly those regulating, object possession. Evidence suggests that during 
the second year children begin to acquire the autual understanding that 
current or previous possession of an object grants the possessor a "p<'io<' 
right** or ''claia** to continued or future possession* Evidence for the 
existence of such a **prior posstssion rule** has be«n the child's success in 
retaining or regaining possession of an object, and/or the likelihood of 
resistance to an "atteBpt-tak»''^ as a functioti of current or prevxous use of 
that object (Bakenan & Brovnlee^/ 1982; Bronson, 1981). Bronson (1981) exfttitied 
whether a possessor was sore likely to resist an attempted take^ and whether 
the taKer was more likely to succeed upon resistance by the possessor, as a 
function of duration of possession and the possessor's degree of involvement 
with the toy* She found that both duration of posseesion. and degree of 
involvement predicted resistance by the poesessor in younger as well as older 
toddleri, although the likelihood of any resistance at all was greater for 
older (17«»24 mos.) than for younger (12'-16 mos.) children. The taker's 
likelihood of success differed ae a function of duration of possession, end 
not the posessor's degree of involvement » but that relationship held only for 
the oldest toddUrs (21*24 mcs.)« 

80| in Bronion'a sample both younger and older possessors were more 
likely to retlist a peer's attempt to take their toys if they have had the toy 
for some time» and if they are folly engaged witb it. Although younger 
toddlers are less likely to resist in the first place, such resistance is 
usually successful in reteining possession regardless of previous or existing 
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eireuattttneet; not to «mon| older toidltir'i who usually resiit, and for whom 
having jute picked up • toy Mkes it more likely the taker will be able to 
wrest potfsttion. 

Bakeman and Brownlc« (1982) looked for the existence of a ahared vs. 
purely personal ponscsslon rule fro« a different angle — whether the taker 
bad previously bad possession of the toy. They reasoned that if the children 
■utually observed' prior possession rights, then a taVer should be less likely 
to be resisted and should be more likely to be successful if she had had prior 
possession than if not. tfiey found that prior possession by the taker 
predicted eucc ss, but not the likelihood of ieesistknce, for their toddlers 
(12-24 oos.; X • 18.4' isos'.). They thus coricru<r**d that toddlers did not appear 
to hold shared' possession rules, i.e., recognition of other' s rights as well 



as one's own. 



However suggestive, the evidence is still aeager, Vith only one o£ the 
two existing studies exaaining age differences over the 2nd year, neither 
study examining possession rules from both the taker's and possetflfbr's 
perspectives, and neither study examining the presumed positive consequences 
of shared under stan<iing of possession rights, such as coo^ration, 
turn-taking, sharing, etc. Given that over the 2nd year toddlers are coming to 
differentiate fully between self and other as part of the cognitive change 
knoirn' as decentration" (Piaiet, 1954), and given that shared possession rules 
require at least that toddler peers recogniae one another »s independent 
agents, we should expect to see age changes in the' apparent use 61 possession 
rules during that perVod.^ indeed'. It is possible tnat possession negotiation 
may be one of the initial "proving" grounds" of developing self-other relations 
in early peer interaction. 
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METHODS 



IWo 4-child aixed-tex (balanctd) playgroU|i8 vere followed during weekly, 
1-1/2 hour pleytessiont from 18 to 24 aK>ntht. An additional group of 12 aonth 
old boya vaa alao obaerved. Children vere firat-born, vith minival prior peer 
•zperience, and vere videotaped in a large furniahed lab playroom vith sothera 
preaent. Obaervationa reported vere taken from 2 aesaiona per age/play group. 
Videotapes vere event*aampled for all inatancea of object*related interaction 
betveen 2 or mart children. Event categoriea included att«apt<-take (from 
another); reaiat-*take ^ intenaity (acale • L to 4); poaitive object 
negotiation (coop.; ahare; jt. play; etc.); language-sediation, including 
aelf-poaaeaaion (**«inet*^)| other poaaeaaion (**that*a Sa^rah'a"), and requeata 
for toya; poaitive and negative phyaical contact; duration of poaaeaaion by 
poaaeaaor (0; 2*30 aec; >30 aeca); durat;ion of prior poaaeaaion (aaae aa 
above) by taker vith in previoua 30 sin. (See Appendix A). Inter-obaerver 
reliability vaa establiahed at .65 or higher. 
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RESPLTS 



Central ChTtiteriitici of Poiseiiion Hegotitiom (liet Figure 1) 

(all dtpendenc variables are proportions of total objeCv«*related 
social eveata; all significant r^n at p< .OS). 

A. Attempts ta take ether's tc>y» : Highest at 12 aonths; lowest at 
~ : w 24 aonths. 

ft* 'Resistance to atteapl'^tatee : No eliable age difference. 

C. Succeseiftfl> Caker ; Lovest at 12 months; highest at 24 months. 

D. Positive possession negotiations : Highest at 24 months; lovest 
at 12 months. 



E. Verbal mediation : Highest at 24 months. 



F. Self*>possession assertions ; Highest at 24 months. 



C. Other-possession assertions/requests from other : Ko reliable 
age difference. 



H. Positive physical contact : Highest at 12 months. 



I. negative physical contact : No reliable age difference. 





0*»Pgr*t Retigfnce to Atte«pt-fke «■ Function of Owner's Length of 

Pojtettion, or fker't Prior Fotteiuioit ,^ 

(Dependent variables were absolute frequencies, but data are presented 
•• proportions for clarity; ell significant X2 at pK .06). 

^' Otmer's length of possession ; (see Pigufe 2) 

O 12 month olds: no significant relationship 

2) 18 aonth olds: no significant relationehip 

3) 24 month bids: no significant relationship 

Taker* < prior potseiiion : (tee Figure 3) 

i) 12 vonch oldii: no significant reUtionship 

I) 18 aonth oUi: moQt likely to resist' when taker has 

not previously {flayed vith toy 
3) 24 month olds: most likely to resist when taker has 

not previously played with, toy oi has played vith it 

only btiefly; leMt likely when taker has previously 

had< toy fofr lengthy pericrd* 



Intensity of reaistance as function gf taker^a prior 
possessidh t (see Figure 3). 

1) 12 aohth o^lds: no significant relationship 

2) la aonth c^lds: no significant reliiionship; resiatancef 
alvays more likely to be vnVd, ^ ? ; 

3^ 24 aohth olds: more likely to resist intenselky if 
tiker has nbt previously pliyed vith toy* 
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These data iu(g9*C Chat 12«ttonth olds thov little evidence of poi 



ion 



rules, while 18* And 24^enth*oldt are still coming to differentiate purely 
personal possession i^ules ("vhat*s mine i» mine, and what's yours is mine") 
from shared possession rulei that take into account the other child's status 
or rights ar. a possessort 

Twelve month olds exhibit the highest frequency of attempts to take one 
another's toys and the lowest frequency of positive object contacts such as 
sharing, joint play, and cooperation. For 24-«onth olds the pattern is 
reversed; 18-montb plda fall intermediate between the youngest and the oldest. 
Additionally^ the oldest children more frequently mediate their possession 
exchanges with language, particularly with self-possession related language. 
Tvelve-month olds are. equally likely to resist attempt* to take their toy, 
regardless of bow long they themselves have been in possession of it or 
whether the Mker bM previously played with the toy. Eighteen and 24-month 
olds also resist attempt-takes equally as often regardless of the length of 
their owr^ possession of a toy. But they apparently have begun to distinguish 
when it may be iiort^ or less, appropriate fer a tjtker td attempt to regain 
possesion oi a toy. That is, they art most likely to resist en attempt-take 
when the taker has not previously played with It, and least likely to resist 
if the taker has playe4 with the toy extensively during the prior 30 minutes. 
The 24-month olds also resist more intensely if the taker has not had prior 



possession^^aod they additipnally dif fereptiate between ^yhether the taker has 
played with the toy ooiy.br iefjly pr for aa extended period. 

These c'ata do not precisely mirror Bronson's or Bakeman and Brownlee's. 
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There ere numerous possible reesons for this feilure Co repliceCe, two 
perticuler most likely. First, their staples vere quite different from the 
present one. bronson*s iiaplt had h«d Veryiiis «i9unts of peer experiences, end 
B«keiien*s ves e day cere sample of peer-experienced children vho were familiar 
with' one another. In the present sample, the 12- and l8-montb.. olds had bad 
little previous expek'ienci! end vere unfamiliar with one another. Thus one task 
for future research is to tease apart age-related effects on possession rules 
from the effects of peer experience and familiarity. A second possible rtason 
for the diicrepaftey between our reiults and those of Bronsoh, and; Bakeman and 
Srovnlee, is that ve have focused on 3 ages in particular. While Bronsoa broke 
her data dovn by trimesters over the second year, Bakeman and Brownlee 
combined tfata for 12 to 24 month olds. A second task for future research, 
then, is to 'specify more preeiliily age changes over the second' year in 
understanding of possession rights and the regulation of object exchange. A 
third focus of subsequent research must be on contextual or other factors that 
may interact vith age changes in the acquisition of poe»easxon rulee. j^onnon, 
for exlmnple, ekmltfed the effects' of '*toy invd^lvement**:, and Bakemao,^ the 
effects of **dominance*^ We ar^ nov collecting data' oif ,|:htf role of adult 
interventions in possession negotiations, and the role of permanent vs« 
temporary ovnership toys. Finally, itisofar as the development of self<^6ther 
relations over the second ye;*r, research must begin eo systematically 
investigate such relationships. 
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.1 APPENDIX A - . 

AUwiBt: .f k€ ; Inattwes whciM ^pine^/t«ket:.dUplf^^« other ct^ild from 
toy(i) «ird.ti)|^45 , oyer owni^ihip of toy(i.) ox 4i*x;upt8 oth^r child's 
activity vitt^ %^yiu)^ ^ . ; f 

Retif£^]|cri ?rot|t«^ 9? phyiicul retitt||Oce . to «ttcwp6-t«ke; degrees , of 
iQtfai»|lityr,tu^:^itUd l»,2,.3, • . :• • ^ ..r 

-. Pi)»iriv»/ rOVae^t pegptietion ; ^ Sh»rej cooperate to work tpif.ard goax; 
attmpt. tp. b^lpr vait turnf ^f fer/givf/ahow, toy to other; "need relevant 
offer". ■. V : * : - r - m , • 

. Language; * Verb«JliMiior; ar. vocaliMtion (itv , ppt^nection y^ith object 
negctti^tiona. only) irocljuding viBrJ>al proteat; i^eaf poaseaaion (e.g., 
.•Snine")> Qthi^j po,aaesav>n ("Jon'a, >pttla"); request Cqu^^tion). 

Potitiv».phyaical conttpt ; Touch, hug, kiss,. «tc.;.on^ in context of 
: >-objeet 'Oegotiatipn. ^.^ j; - ■ * . 

Negative physical contact : Strike, bite, pull hair, etc.; only in 
context of object negotiation. 
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APPENDIX- A 

pnssFs<;inw NEGotTATinN mm tatpgories 



1. Attempt take; Instances where joiner/taker displaces other 

CHILD FROM TOY(s) AND TAKES OVER OWNERSHIP OF TOY(s) OR 
DISRUPTS OTHER CHILD'S ACTIVITY WITH TOY(s). 

2. Resist take ; protest or physical resistance to attempt-take; 

DEGREES OF INTENSITY SUBTITLED 1, 2, 3, ^, 

3. Positive QsjErT Negotiation ; Share; cooP^iiATE to work toward 

60AU ATTEMPT TO HELP; WAIT TURN; OFt^ER/ciVE/SHOW TOY TO 
other; "need RELEVANT offer" 

LAMfiUAfit; Verbalization or vocalization (in connection with 
object negotiations only) inclobl'ne verbal protest) self 
possession (e.Gw- Mine);, other possession (Jon's^ Vinnie's^ 
Jon's BdTTLE)/REQUEST (question) . 

5. PoSIJiyE PHYSICAL CONTACT ! TOUCH/ HUG/ KISS> ETC.; ONLY IN 
CONTEXT OF OBJECT NEGOTIATION 

6, Negative physical contact ; STRIKE/ SITE/ PULL HAIR/ ETC,; 
ONLY IN CONTEXT OF OBJECT NEGOTIATION 
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1. Gpmprai CHARACTFRisTirs OF t^i^.'iPssfnN Nfrqttatiqns (see Figure 1) 
(ALL DEPENDENT VARIABLES ARE PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL OBJECT- 
RELATED, i^QCIAI. EVEHTSJ AU. SIGNIFICANT F'S.AT P< .05) 

A. Attempts tq takf qthfr^s tqys ! highest AT 12 months; 

B . Res T STANCE fo ATTgM/>T-TA ! n6 RELIABLE AGH DIFFERENCE . 

C. . ^UCC^SSFUL JAK^S !^ WWEST AT 12 MONTHSj 

HIGHEST AT 2'» MONTHS. ^ ' ' 

» 

...D. PQ?|T!Vf PQSS^SS^OW MEfiOTI ATIQNS ! HIGHEST AT 2'» MOh..iS; 

/.'..XOWESJ. AT 12;;^^^^ *..■■''"■:' V ' 

E. Verbal mediation : HIGHESt AT 24 MONTHS, 
' ^r! ??VF-tQJ?^4j?.^ f^fll'^'^lQ^S '- HI^HE^f Af 24 MONTHS. ■ 

G . bTHFR-PQSgEfeS ION AS^FRTIONSyREQlfFSTS F^^ "y"^*'!' .? 
NO RELIABLE AGE DIFFERENCE. • ' > • 

' "h, pQSl"tlVF''t^YfeAL COKTACT' ! " HIGHEST^ AT 1^ MONTHSV ' 

• . -.-r !,-:■" . -/-.iv...; 

Jf JjEfiATiy^^ CONTACT; NO RELIABLE AGE DIFFERENCE. 
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FIGURE 1: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF POSSEG ION NEGOTUTION 
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TABLE 2. PROPORTION RESISjT TAKE BY TOY OWNER AS FUNCTION OF 
OWNER'S POSSESSION 



Owner's Duration of Possession' 



AfiE Just Picked Up Short - Long •; 

(0-2 SEC) ^3-31 SEC) (> ?|) SEC) 

12 MO. No Resist ' .'IS .38 .12 

Resist .52 .62 .8? 



18 Mo. "No Resist , ^ M .37 i38 

-Resist ' .60 . 63 'A2 



2^1 MO. No Resist I 0 .35 
Resist . ' il.O .65 



i 
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TABLE 3. 

12 NO. 
18 MO. 

24 MO. 



PROPORTION RESIST TAKE BY TOY OV/NER AS A FUNCTION 
OF TAKER'S PRIOR POSSESSION 



Taker's Prior Possession 

(W/TN PPPVinilR 30 min) 

Nq Prior Pqss . Short Long 

(l-3n Sgcs) (>5n Secs) 

No Resist 0 .32 .47 

Resist 0 .68 .53 



No Resist .34 .80 .75 

Resist .66 .20 .25 

MUD .82 1.0 1.0 

intense .18 0 0 



No Resist .26 .33 .73 

Resist .74 .67 .27 

MILD .64 .89 1.0 

INTENSE ,36 .11 0 
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